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MAY WE 


[1] CHas E WILSON, Sec’y of De- 
fense, who last wk emphasized “no 
U S combat troops for Indo-Chi- 
na”: “I personally wish we could 
quit rattling the A-bomb like the 
old-fashioned saber.”. [2] Vy- 
ACHESLAV M MoL.orov, Soviet For’gn 
Minister, remarking on length. of 
his speeches at Big 4 Conf in Ber- 
lin: “As they say in Moscow, we 
have overfulfilled our quota.”, 
[3] Ezra Tarr BENSON, Sec’y of 
Agriculture: “I feel very definitely 
that a majority of Republicans 
and many Democrats will support 
the President’s farm program.”. . . 
[4] Rep’t of House Un-American 
Activities Comm: “There are no 
degrees to subversion. It is not 
sufficient to be simply anti-Com- 
munist if one is anti-American at 
the same time.”. . . [5] Jacos 
BLAUSTEIN, pres, American-Jewish 
Comm: “If those who really care 
about democratic freedom _ shirk 
the task of fighting communists, 
who else but demagogues are left 
to do the job?”. [6] Harry S 
TRUMAN: “Our nat’l wealth and in- 
come are now being redistributed 


YOU ON THAT? 


Quote of the Week 


Feb is a short month—long on 
political oratory. Several Republi- 
can spokesmen, within a fortnight, 
have emphasized Administration 
clean-up of “subversives in office’; 
chided Demo’s for opposing “con- 
structive” policies. SHERMAN ADAMS, 
White House aide, culminated at- 
tacks by calling opponents “politi- 
cal sadists”; charging efforts to 
joist “Fear Deal” by forecasting 
depression. Demo’s reply: 

Rep SAM RAYBURN (D-Tex): 
“The No 2 man of the Administra- 
tion called us all sadists. These 
charges are mean, untrue and das- 
tardly. They should be_ stopped, 
and there is one man in the U S 
who can stop that kind of talk.” 

Sen W Stuart SYMINGTON (D- 
Mo): “If these attacks continue, 
the resulting nat’l disunity can 
only play directly into the hands 
of any public enemy.” 
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in reverse—from the poor to the 
rich.” 


FOURTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 
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If war comes, Washington is 
ready—as it has never been in any 
earlier conflict. The President re- 
mains deeply dedicated to peace. 
But as a military man he realizes 
that we shall not again have the 
opportunity for slow-motion trans- 
ition. Nor can our economy, under 
the stress of stepped-up war, stand 
the strain of haphazard and often 
conflicting regulations issued ar- 
bitrarily by quick-blooming  bu- 
reaucrats. 

So a detailed war-mobilization 
plan—flexible enough to meet any 
type of conflict—was completed 
less than a fortnight ago, after a 
yr of intensive labor. These secret 
plans will not make the headlines. 
But they are ready. Relax. 


Industries whose welfare depends 
primarily upon farm prosperity are 
beginning to feel a little better. 
The farm-price toboggan has ap- 
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parentiy reacnea tne bottom oi 
the slide; now seems to be coast 
ing. Price-support program is 
working. Gov't is now the big 
holder of many basic commodities 
can dribble out to processors in 
quantities designed to maintain 
support levels. Individual grocery 
bills will be little affected; they 
didn’t go down with farm-price 
slide and shouldn’t advance as 
prices stabilize. 


Someone has observed that it is 
a recession when a neighbor is out 
of work; it becomes a depression 
when you lose your job. It is this 
personal perspective we tend to 
overlook in scanning statistics. Un- 
employment of 2' million is not 
of itself a disturbing item; we had 
nearly twice that number unem- 
ployed in ‘50. But unemployment 
is always a very personal problem 


to the man who wants work and 
can’t find it. It is the current 
trend that bothers workers; the 
fact that unemployment is_ in- 


creasing. They become jittery, cau- 
tious, inclined to hoard their mon- 
ey. And of course that doesn’t 
help business a bit. 
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“He who never quotes, is never quoted” 


ADVERTISING—1 

Last yr close to $8 billion were 
spent adwise to sell the nat’n 
about $210,000,000,.000 worth of 
goods and services—CuHas M SIE- 
VERT, “What Makes a Mkt?” Mkts 
of America. 


ART—2 

Art does not render what is vis- 
ible, but renders visible. — Pau. 
KLEE, American Artist. 


” 


The artist stands midway be- 
tween the finite and the infinite: 
at the point where they clash he 
sees the storm, portrays it, and 
thereby gives it an element of 
eternity—HERMANN GRIMM (QUOTE 
translation). 


ATOMIC AGE—3 

We are at about the same stage 
in atomic energy today as _ those 
who in the field of electricity at- 
tempted to predict its future uses 
only ten yrs after Franklin experi- 
mented with his kite. — Gorpon 
DEAN, “Atomic Energy for Peace,” 
Atlantic, 2-’54. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

People’s intentions are best de- 
duced from their behavior, and if 
we wish to learn what objects in 
for’gn relations a nation really ac- 


cepts, we cannot do better than 
study its most characteristic and 
Spontaneous actions.—ENocH Pow- 


ELL, “A Policy for Britain,’ Twen- 
tieth Century, London, 1-’54. 
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CAUSE—Effect—5 


The small-minded person rushes 
in to remedy the immediate situ- 
ation, knowing full well that it 
will be repeated until the cause is 
discovered. The great-minded per- 
son searches for cause, since find- 
ing it will serve to stop the of- 
fense or cure the malady.—EMILY 
HarRIsON, “Discipline: Great 
Minds and Small Minds,” Clearing 
House, 1-’54. 





we 
Getting Us in the End 


Sales tax or producers’ tax— 
No matter how you say it— 

Whichever tax Congress backs, 
We'll be the ones to pay it. 


—S BERGMAN, Town Jnl. 6 
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CHARACTER—7 


The greatest of all social aims 
is that of developing the qualities 
of character and intelligence which 
will lead each person of his own 
volition to try to play that part 
which is best for society as a 
whole. Such an attitude would 
vastly simplify the processes of so- 
cial adjustment. Enlightened char- 
acter is a universal solvent of so- 
cial evils—ARTHUR E Morcan, New 
Outlook. 
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by Les and Liz Carpenter 


Coffee is still 8 cts a cup in 
House Office Bldg cafeteria, but 
it’s 10 cts in each of the several 
Senate eating places. Treasury 
makes up any deficit in Congres- 
sional eating places. Newsmen 
complain because transcripts of 
Senate debates have been upped 
from 7 cts to 10 cts per page. 


“ ” 


After he was given a tremend- 
ous ovation as a surprise guest at 
the Republicans’ big Lincoln Day 
bor-supper in Washington, Her- 
bert Hoover chuckled: “I’m _ like 
the opera star, Patti—always mak- 
ing farewell appearances.”... 
When a Democratic lady pointed 
out to Mrs Walter George, wife of 
Ga’s Democratic Senator, that she 
had just seen her eating at a table 
full of Republicans, Mrs George 
quipped: “I never let politics in- 
terfere with my appetite!” 


At the fancy Norwegian Em- 
bassy dinner given in his honor, 
Chief Justice Earl Warren rolled 
up in a rented limousine. Supreme 
Ct justices are the only high- 
ranking gov’t officials not provided 
limousines and chauffeurs. 


“ ” 


Observed an aging newsman 
covering hearings of the Senate 
subcommittee investigating juven- 
ile delinquency: “I’d be glad to be 
a little more delinquent if I could 
only be a little more juvenile!” 
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COMMUNICATION—8 

Never in history has communi- 
cation been so easy. The extension 
of the range and the potentiality 
of human speech reminds me of a 
remark attributed to George Ber- 
nard Shaw. All this possibility of 
everybody talking to everybody 
else has come about at a time in 
history when nobody seems to 
have anything really significant to 
say. — WILLIAM B LIPPHARD, Mis- 
sions. 


COMMUNISM—9 

It would be folly to refuse to 
recognize the strength of Commu- 
nism in appealing to the uprooted, 
and the ‘lonely, and those lost in 
modern society, or its ability to 
fill the hopeless with some hope, 
however illusory, and the weak 
with a sense of collective power... 
(but) Communism does not inspire 
a faith that continues the past of 
man’s hopes and prayers, since 
Communist ideology and practice 
destroy his wholeness as a human 
being, along with love, friendship, 
trust, family—indeed all the things 
that make for his moral responsi- 
bility and growth—W Y ELLIorT, 
“Diffusion, Seepage or Overflow?” 
Confluence. 


EDUCATION—10 

If educators are to take 
their place along with religious 
and political leaders educa- 
tion (must be) brought to the 
gen’l public with a small part of 
the vigor and salesmanship that 
took chlorophyll out of biology 
and put it into everything in the 
drug store—F J Van BortTeE., “Is 
Television an Academic Responsi- 
bility?” AAUP Bulletin, (American 
Ass’n of Univ Prof’s). 








When you enter a modern hos- 


pital today for surgery, efficient 
operators may provide less mater- 
ial for an organ recital—but they 
certainly provide you with a much 
better chance of getting home safe 
and sound. Indeed, says Dr Fred 
W Rankin, pres of American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, writing in Wom- 
an’s Home Companion (Feb) with 
normal heart, lungs and kidneys, 
your chances of recovery are close 
to 100 per cent. You should be out 
of bed in 2 or 3 days; out of the 
hospital in a little more than a 
wk. “Operation” has become a 
symbol of hope rather than fear. 


Clarence Buddington Kelland, in 
addition to being a popular au- 
thor, is also something of a poli- 
tician. (He is a Republican nat’l 
committeeman from Arizona.) In 
American Magazine (Feb) he con- 
tributes an article “What’s Wrong 
With the GOP?” He finds the 
condition “critical but not hope- 
less.” One thing he deplores: a 
lack of firm partisan approach. 
“There can be no such thing as a 
non-partisan President, any more 
than there can be a nonsectarian 
Pope or Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” Conclusion: if the President 
wants a Republican Congress elec- 
ted in ’54 he will have to “undis- 
gruntle” the party organization. 


Mirra Komorovsky (Glamour, 
Feb) thinks that many _ wives 
(working wives in particular) are 
undertaking too much. Just be- 


WINSTON CHURCHILL on Vy- 


acheslavy Molotov, as_ rep’ted 
in U S News & World Rep’t: 
“IT have never seen a human 
being who more perfectly rep- 
resented the modern concep- 


tion of a robot.” 
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cause a great variety of roles are 
now open to women, every woman 
doesn’t have to excel in them all. 
She doesn’t have to be the per- 
fect housekeeper, the glamour girl, 
the much-sought-after committee 
mbr, the successful career woman 
—all rolled into one. It’s a pretty 
killing pace even for that world’s 
wonder, The Modern Woman. 


Most middle-income families 
have come to view domestic help 


as a fossilized species, long ex- 
tinct. But maybe your household 
can have a maid—under a plan 


described by People Today. AN Y 
employment agency now “takes or- 
ders” for imported domestic help. 
Let’s say you want a maid at 
minimum salary of $100 a mo. You 
advance $200, or a little more, to 
cover transportation. Agency se- 
lects and delivers your domestic 
servant, who contracts to remain 
a yr with you. Transportation costs 
are deducted from wages on in- 
stallment plan. 
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6 
This world, say some, would 
be attractive, 
If birth control were retro- 
active. 
—P-K Sideliner, hm, Peter 
Kuntz Co. ll 
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FRANCE—Gov’'t—12 

France holds the world’s record 
not only for cabinet changes but 
for drastic alterations in its Con- 
stitution and basic form of gov’t. 
In the past 165 yrs, France has 
been ruled by no fewer than 12 
different regimes—kingdoms, em- 
pires, republics and dictatorships. 
—Davip SCHOENBRUN, World. 


GIFTS—Giving—13 

The things we need most can- 
not be bought. They are given, 
not because they are cheap, but 
because they are without price 
and nobody could ever pay for 
them.—Woman’s Wkly, London. 


GOD—and Man—l4 

Dwight L Moody, the evangelist, 
told of an intellectual who listened 
to one of his sermons and accosted 
him afterwards. “Mr Moody,” he 
said, “you made 11 grammatical 
errors.” “Quite likely, Brother,” 
said Moody. “I have little educa- 
tion and know little grammar, but 
what grammar I know, I am us- 
ing to advance the kingdom of 
God. What are you doing with 
yours?”—KERMIT Esy, Univ of Chi- 
cago, “A Vision and a Willingness,” 
Adult Leadership, 1-’54. 
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HEALTH—15 

The condition a man is in can 
best be judged from what he takes 
two of at a time—stairs or pills— 
Wall St Jnl. 


HISTORY—16 

Miss Kitty Foyle, that charming 
if somewhat flighty creation of 
Christopher Morley’s imagination, 
may seem a strange companion for 
Dr Arnold J Toynbee, but between 
them they have produced an ad- 
mirably lucid explanation (of his- 
tory). 

Dr Toynbee’s Study of History 
opens with this observation: “In 
any age of society the study of 
history, like other social activities, 
is governed by the dominant ten- 
dencies of the time and place.” 

Toward the end of her personal 
narrative, Miss Foyle made an ob- 
servation equally penetrating: “I 
guess that history always was 
temperamental while it was hap- 
pening.” — GERALD W JOHNSON, 
“This Anxious Age,” N Y Herald- 
Tribune Book Review, 2-7-’54. 


HUMAN NATURE—17 

I have never believed the human 
race is entirely bad, and I am sure 
it isn’t when I see it standing in 
front of a pet shop, obstructing 
traffic and forgetting what it 
ought to be at work on. A race 
that is fascinated by guppies and 
goldfish, puppies and kittens, as 
the human race is, has a lot of 
good in it—R L Duvurrus, Nation's 
Business. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS—18 

There’s hope in internat’l affairs 
so long as we can keep the way 
open for discussion between two 
nations.—KENNETH BOULDING, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer & Iowa Homestead. 














Glancing thru a 
Austin’s biography, 
Atlantic Monthly (Huntington Li- 
brary) we are impressed with the 
fantastic variation in prices paid 
authors in the Civil War era. 
Thus, while Julia Ward Howe rec’d 
$4 for the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public, Geo Eliot was paid $1,500 
for a longish poem. Hawthorne 
got $10 a page, while Dickens en- 
joyed a very high rate. A fair as- 
sumption might be that Editor 
Fields was a little over-awed by 
the British writing royalty. 

While there will always be some 
variation in the prices a publisher 
pays his writers, since fame de- 
mands and deserves its just trib- 
ute, at the same time it must be 
noted that today the distribution 
of emoluments is much more 
equitable than was the case a 
century ago. It has to be since the 
modern writer has forsaken the 
garret for the Guild. 


copy of Jas 
Fields of the 


Speaking of the Guild 
Guild, that is) we observe that it 
has now joined forces with Mys- 
tery Writers’ Ass’n to force a bet- 
ter royalty rate for authors on 
paper-cover reprints. This is an 
old bone of contention. Writers 
have been threatening for some 
time to by-pass the original pub- 
lisher and reserve reprint rights 
exclusively for themselves. But the 
stubborn fact remains that many 
books would not get into hard cov- 
ers at all if a publisher were de- 
prived of reprint recovery. 


(Authors’ 


The reader is divided from 
the imaginary world of the 
story by a high wall, over 


which he cannot see. On the 
top of the wall is perched the 
writer. He looks down into the 
world of his imagination 
then turns to the reader and 
tells him what is going on 
there.—PHYLLIs BENTLEY. 


and 
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If delighted reviewers do not re- 
strain themselves from quoting 
items set forth in H Allen Smith’s 
The Compleat Practical Joker 
(Doubleday), the entire content 
may in time blossom forth in sun- 
dry periodical pages. Nevertheless, 
we shall add to the _ spreading 
chestnut crop the one about Lord 
Halifax traveling to Bath in a ry 
compartment. This space he 
shared with 2 prim middle-aged 
ladies, strangers to him, and pre- 
sumably to each other. As_ the 
train entered a tunnel, leaving the 
compartment in darkness, joker 
Halifax kissed the back of his 
hand several times. The osculation 
was accompanied by appropriate 
sound effect. Arriving at his sta- 
tion, Lord Halifax tipped his hat 
and inquired: “To which of you 
charming ladies am I indebted for 
the delightful incident in the tun- 
nel?” 
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The Silent Man 


AmasA L STANFORD is @ 
virtually unknown. Yet this Amer- 


name 


ican capitalist, born 130 yrs ago 
(Mar 9, 1824) served as a di- 
rector and president of both the 
Central Pacific and Southern Pa- 
cific lines. He was an early Gov- 
ernor of California, and a U §S 
Senator at the time of his death. 
Even in this relevant anecdote his 
wife, Jane, plays the dominant 
role: 

Harvard lost what would have 
been perhaps the greatest bene- 
faction a univ ever rec’d when a 
man and his wife, who showed no 
signs of affluence, called on Pres 
Eliot. They had just lost their son 
and wished, as a memorial, to do 


something to help other young 
men get a good education. They 
would be grateful if Pres Eliot 


would tell them how to do so. 

The president of Harvard said 
he was afraid it was impossible to 
do anything in that way except at 
great expense. This suggestion of 
impecuniosity nettled the lady. 
“Well, Pres Eliot,” she asked, 
“what has this university cost— 
bldgs, professors and all?” The 
president mentioned a sum — a 
great many millions of dollars. 
“Come, Leland,” said the lady. “I 
think we can do better than that.” 
They went away and founded Le- 
land Stanford University, with an 
endowment of $34 million—Sir J J 
Tuomas, Recollections and Reflec- 
tions (Macmillan). 
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LANGUAGE—19 

We are living in a world that is 
striving desperately to pull things 
together and yet, so often, we mis- 
understand each other when we 
use the same words.—LYMAN Bry- 
son, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ, Education Digest. 


LIBERT Y—20 

There was a time when “liberty” 
was the No 1 ideal of peoples. To- 
day it seduces nobody for we have 
had proof of its sterility. Of what 
use is it to me to be free in a 
world avowed to social injustice? 
Of what use is it to me to be free 
if one child in the world can die 
of hunger?—STEPHEN ROocHE, “Last 
Battle of the Books,” Hibernia. 


LAFE—Death—21 

When we die we leave behind us 
all we have and take with us all 
we are.—Rolfe (Ia) Arrow. 


LONGEVITY—22 

At a British Embassy party for 
the unveiling of a portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth, by the late 
American portrait painter, Doug- 
las Chandor, someone recalled a 
Chandor observation: “Men would 
live a little longer, perhaps, if they 
did more gardening, even tho it is 
harder work than hunting or fish- 
ing. I find making things live is 
more fun than making things die.” 
—QUOTE Washington Bureau. 


MAN—23 

Mankind today is in the position 
of the child who has spent his 
life thus far under rigid parental 
guidance, but now coming of age, 
suddenly acquires freedom and 
means.—ALBERT G WILSON, “Astro- 
nomy and Eschatology,” New Out- 
look, 1-’54. 
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Mar %7—Quadragesima Sunday. . . 
Feast of St Thomas Aquinas. 
Luther Burbank, American natur- 
alist, b 105 yrs ago (1849). 


Mar 8—65 yrs ago (1889) Andrew 
Carnegie estab his 1st free public 
library at Braddock, Pa. It intro- 
duced his plan of giving libraries 
to be supported by the people... 
N Y, lst state to require licensing 
of dogs, put its law into effect 60 
yrs ago (1894). 


Mar 9—A Leland Stanford, Amer- 
ican railroad bldr and capitalist, 
founder Leland Stanford Univ, b 
130 yrs ago (1824). . . 90 yrs ago 
(1864) U S Grant promoted from 
Maj Gen to Lt Gen, an office cre- 
ated by Congress for Geo Wash- 
ington. 


Mar 10—Ember Days (Mar 10, 
12, 13). . . Dudley Buck, American 
concert organist and composer; 
virtual founder of American organ 
music, b 115 yrs ago (1839). . . 105 
yrs ago (1849) Abraham Lincoln 
applied for (and _ subsequently 
rec’d) patent on a device to “buoy 
vessels over shoals”. Comstock 
lode disc’d in Nevada 95 yrs ago 
(1859); 1st large deposit of silver 
found in U S. (About this time the 
“Pike’s Peak or Bust” gold rush 
was developing, from the discovery 
of 1858.) 


Mar 11—285th anniv (1669) of 
eruption of Mt Etna in Sicily; 


Week of 
Mar 7-13 
4 


catastrophe destroyed 15 villages, 
10,000 lives. . . Salvador Dali, sur- 
realist painter, 50 yrs old today. 


Mar 12—Feast of St Gregory I. 
... Girl Scout Day (marks found- 
ing of the group at Savannah, Ga, 
in 1912). ..U S Patent Office es- 
tab 165 yrs ago (1789). . . Benj 
Waterhouse, Harvard prof, intro- 
duced vaccination to U S 155 yrs 
ago (1799) by inoculating 4 of his 
own children. Pacific Railroad 
(lst to run west of Mississippi 
River) rec’d construction charter 
105 yrs ago (1849). . Automatic 
telephone system pat’d 65 yrs ago 
(1889). Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission estab 50 yrs ago 
(1904). Alaska Railroad Act 
(authorizing U S gov’t to construct 
and operate rail lines) passed 40 
yrs ago (1914). 


Mar 13—Standard time estab in 
U S 70 yrs ago (1884). . . 50 yrs 
ago today (1904) was unveiled 
what has been termed “the most 
remarkable monument in the 
world.” It is the “Christ of the 
Andes” constructed as a symbol of 
peace between the republics of 
Chile and Argentina. The inscrip- 
tion reads: “Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble into dust than 
Argentines and Chileans break the 
peace sworn at the feet of Christ 
the Redeemer.” 
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hear a lot 


You are going to 
about cybernetics. So this is the 
time to get used to that strange 
term. Cybernetics is the science 
that is substituting the machine 
for many functions of the human 
mind. A machine already exists 
that can translate from one lan- 
guage to another. In textile mills 


a machine detects moisture in 
yarns and automatically regulates 
the drying drum. An electronics 


lab’y has a 5-ft working model of 
an automobile that steers itself, 
stops, turns out of its lane to pass 
a slower car. All automatic. 

Gen’l Electric has a machine 
that exactly duplicates the hand 
movements of a skilled workman. 
Motions are recorded on magnetic 
tape, and the tape played back in- 
to the machine. It reproduces 
manual performance unerringly 
and indefinitely. The human mind 
plans; the machine carries thru. 

The science of cybernetics is 
new. But the word is old. It comes 
from the Greek, meaning “steers- 
man.” First used 120 yrs ago by 


Andre Ampere, famous’ French 
physicist, for whom the ampere 
was named. He employed it as a 


classification of human knowledge, 
“La Cybernetique.” But cybernet- 
ics aS a synonym for “automaton” 
was lst used by Norbert Weiner, 
prof of Mathematics at Mass Inst 
of Technology, in 1948, who warns: 
“Mechanical brains can give us 
mathematics. But men need more 
than that. We must develop our 
characters or get off the earth.” 
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MATERIALISM—24 


The confusion of our times ap- 
pears to be the inevitable conse- 
quence of an_ unphilosophical 
physics which is based on a 
physical observation alone, which 
looks upon space and time as 
amenable to measurement by lab- 
oratory instruments. — MCNEILE 
Dixon, The Human Situation 
(Longmans, Green). 


MODERN AGE—25 


At the moment, humanity is 
rather like an irresponsible and 
mischievous child who has been 
presented with a set of machine 
tools, a box of matches, and a 
supply of dynamite—JvuLian Hvux- 
LEY. 


PERSPECTIVE—26 

As cities grow and daily life be- 
comes of necessity more and more 
mechanized, we inevitably come to 
have less to do with, even to see 
less often and be less aware of, 
other things which live; and _ it 
comes to seem almost as tho all 
the world outside ourselves were 
inanimate. — Jos Woop KruvutTcu, 
The Best of Two Worlds (Sloane). 


POPULATION—27 


In the next six yrs, the U S 
population will grow by the equiv- 
alent of the present total popula- 
tion of Canada.—High School Jnl. 


“ ” 


From '30 to 50 we added nearly 
23 million people (in the U S) 
but it is estimated that within 
the next 10 yr’s we'll add as many 
as we did in the preceeding 20-yr 
period —R & R Mag, hm, Insur- 
ance Research & Review Service. 














RELIGION—28 

Religion must be lived if we 
ourselves are to serve our fellow- 
men. To live religion means to 
bring forth whatever is noble and 


good in one’s self.—SopHIa Wabi, 
“The Brotherhood of Religions,” 
New Outlook, 1-’54. 

SEXES—29 

All the religious creeds have 
used their authority ... to the 
detriment of women. They have 
lessened the respect of men for 


women and of women for 
selves. — Viscount SAMUEL, 
and Action (Pan Bks, 


them- 
Belie/ 
England). 


SUCCESS—30 

Once you have fastened in your 
mind the truth that there can be 
no getting without giving, you 
have the basis of success in any 
undertaking.—Nat’l Safety News. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—31 

We need 140,000 new elementary- 
school teachers this yr. Our teach- 
er-training institutions will give us 
40,000. If your child is attending 
school today, there is a _ 50-50 
chance he is being taught by an 
inadequately-trained teacher. — 
BENJ FINE, “A New Way to Get 
Better Teachers,” Redbook, 2-’54. 


“ ” 


The rate of turnover in teach- 
ing, altho varying widely from 
state to state, far exceeds that of 
any other profession. It averages 
nationally 10%.—Ray C Mavwt, Ed- 
ucation Digest. 


VIEWPOINT—32 

Sometimes a man thinks he is 
ahead of his times, when the fact 
is, the times are not really going 
in his direction at all—Nuggets, 
hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 





that the 
with a million 
and a half mbrs, is now the na- 
tion’s largest labor group. Now, of 
course, the truck-drivers and 
chauffeurs have swamped the orig- 
inal teamsters. (Less than 1,000 
drivers of horse-drawn vehicles 
survive.) In an interesting series, 
Wall St Jnl tells the colorful story. 

Just a yr ago headlines told the 
story that margarine had passed 
butter in volume sales. Now comes 
word from Ass’n of American Soap 


realize 
Teamsters Union, 


Few persons 


& Glycerine Producers that, for 
the 1st time in history sales of 
detergents have exceeded _ soaps. 


Brings to mind an observation of 
Franklin P Jones: “Nowadays you 
don’t have the real thing unless 
it’s synthetic.” 

Official limitations on _ cotton, 
wheat and corn production this yr 
will free some 30 million acres for 
other crops. But the farmers and 
Uncle Sam can’t get together on 
what to plant. Every suggestion 
raises the dread specter of Sur- 
plus. Most likely mid-west diver- 
sion: soya beans, despite fact that 
gov't is lowering support level to 
80% of parity. 

Apparently radio and _ television 
combined have not sufficed to dis- 
place the daily newspaper. Editor 
& Publisher rep’ts that daily news- 
paper circulation for ’53 reached a 
high of 54.4 millions. This is a 
half-million gain over the preceed- 
ing yr, split about evenly between 
morning and evening circulation. 
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ou can use #) ® 


Teacher: “Johnny, give me two 
pronouns.” 

Johnny (not paying the slight- 
est attention): “Who? Me?” 

Teacher: “That’s right.”—Amer- 
ican Farm Youth. a 


The big game hunter had been 
relating his experiences ad nau- 
seam. “While wandering around a 
native village,” he droned on, “I 
spotted a leopard.” 

“Don’t be silly,” commented his 


bored listener. “They grow that 
way.”’—Santa Fe Mag, hm, Santa 
Fe Ry. b 


“ ” 


A spinster who has just about 
reached the 3-score milestone in 
life achieved an ambition when 
she applied for her passport and 
swore to uphold the Constitution 
of the U S and otherwise to be- 
have herself while out of the 
country. The fed’l court clerk read 
the oath to the woman and told 
her to answer, “I do.” 

“I do!” she said. “I really do. 
All my life I have wanted to say 
‘I do’ and this is the lst time I 
have ever had the chance.”—Mil- 
waukee Jnl. c 


“ ” 


“You claim,” said the producer, 
“that you have every qualification 
of a lst-rate actor?” 

“I lack only one thing,” was the 
bland retort. “I am slightly deaf— 
the result of so much applause, y’ 
know.”—Magasinet (Norway). d 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Ora L CLEMENT 
widowers were 
cons 
ad- 


Two elderly 
discussing the 
of late-in-life 
ventures. 


pros and 
connubial 


“Well,” 
a-sayin’ I won't 
plunge again, but 
my mind’s plum made up on: 
time I git hitched, the 
woman have to furnish 
her own teeth. I’ve done 
bought and _ buried full 
sets—and that’s all could be 
asked o’ any man!” 


“IT hain’t 
take 
one thing 


said one, 


the 


next 


will 


two 


a 
4 





6 
47 


I'm always wary of any man 
who slaps me on the back heartily. 
Then I know he is trying to make 
me cough up something. — OrEN 
ARNOLD, Kiwanis Magazine. e 

“Boy, oh boy, am I in trouble!” 
exclaimed one farm youth to an- 
other. “And all because my wife- 
to-be is deaf.” 

“How’s that?” asked his friend. 

“Well, when I proposed to her 
I had to yell so loud that the girl 


across the road is suing me for 
breach of promise.” — Capper’s 
Wkly. f 


“ ” 


Wife: You beast! 

Husband: You burden!—News & 
Views, hm, Gen’l Motors Accept- 
ance Corp’n. g 








The impoverished young marquis 
married the daughter of a wealthy 
industrialist, but she was a flirt, 
peevish, untrue, and she drank. 
The young marquis complained to 
his father-in-law. “You are com- 
pletely right,” agreed the latter, 
“and you have only to give me the 
word and I'll disinherit her!”— 
Revue de la Pensee Francaise, 
Paris (QuorTE translation). h 


“ ” 


The barrister became acrimoni- 
ous in his cross-examination, but 
the little woman in the witness- 
box remained calm. 


Eventually the barrister said: 
“You say you had no education, 
but you ans’d my questions smart- 
ly enough.” 


Repl’d the witness: “You don’t 
have to be a scholar to answer 
silly questions.”—Tit-Bits, London. i 


“ ” 


Pope Leo XII, on a visit to the 
jail of the Papal States in 1825, 
insisted on questioning each of the 
prisoners as to how he had come 
to be there. Almost every man 
protested his innocence. Only one 
humbly admitted that he was a 
forger and a thief. 


Turning to the prison supt, Pope 
Leo said sternly: “Release this 
rascal at once. I do not wish that 


his presence should corrupt all 
these noble gentlemen here!”— 
Leaves from the Garden of St 
Bernard. j 


Ve 


There’s nothing wrong with the 
younger generation that not hav- 
ing children won’t cure.—FRANKLIN 
P JONES. 

A man with rare gifts always 
pleases his wife when he gives 
them to her.—O A BatTISTA. 


“ ” 


When some bachelors marry 
they no longer have holes in their 
socks. Their wives teach them to 
darn.—FRaNCES RODMAN. 


In Italy a fall guy is any mem- 
ber of the cabinet—PETE BaIrD, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


” 


One reason so many children 
are seen on the sts at night is 
that they're afraid to stay home 
alone——Old American News, hm, 
Old American Roofing Mills. 


“ ” 


A truthful woman is one who 
lies only about her age, weight, 
and her husband’s salary. — Tit- 
Bits, London. 

A full dress affair is where 
women almost never wear a full 
dress. — Wildrooter, hm, Wildroot, 
Ltd. 


A baby-sitter is a girl you pay 
to invite her friends to your house 
to keep your children awake.— 
Clarence (Ja) Sun. 
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A man in a restaurant com- 
plained to his waiter: “I don’t like 
all the flies in here.” “Very well, 
sir,’ the waiter said helpfully. 
“Just point out the ones you dis- 
like and I’ll put them out.”—HvuGH 
Scott, Phila Inquirer. k 


An actress phoned her friend 
and said: “I just heard my hus- 
band wants a divorce.” 

“So what?” asked the other. 

“Well,” said the actress, “my 
psychiatrist is out of town, and I 
don’t know what to think.”—World 
Digest. 1 


“ 


Walking toward his car parked 
half a block away, a motorist saw 
it suddenly pull out from the curb 
and go speeding up the st with 2 
men in it. The owner yanked a 
notebook from his pocket, made a 
notation, hailed a passing motor- 
cycle cop and reported excitedly: 
“Somebody just stole my car! 
But,” he added, “I got his license 
number.”—Philnews, hm, Phillips 
Petroleum Corp’n. m 


“ ” 


Sir Thos Beecham is renowned— 
aud feared—because of his cutting 
wit. Once he was conducting Mas- 
senet’s Don Quixote starring Cha- 
liapin. At one point in the last act 
the singer Dulcinea persistently 
failed to come up to the beat. 
When Beecham pulled her up, she 
complained: “It’s Mr Chaliapin’s 
fault. He always dies too soon.” 

“Fraulein,” said Sir Thos, strok- 
ing his beard, “you are grossly in 
error. No opera-singer has _ ever 
died half soon enough for me.”— 
Tit-Bits, London. n 
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A native of a small New Eng- 
land village was known far and 
wide for his bouts with the bottle. 
Finally his career reached a cli- 
max one night when, after a con- 
vivial evening with friends, he ran 
his car into the drug store window 
and caused much damage to the 
premises. After spending the night 


in jail, he was met by his wife 
and the minister from the local 
church. 

“John,” wept his wife, “I don’t 


know what I’m going to do with 
you. So I brought Reverend Brown 
to speak to you. Maybe he can 
straighten you out.” 

“Sure,” replied the husband ami- 
ably. “What’s on your mind, Par- 
son?” 

“John,” replied the minister se- 
verely, “you simply have to con- 
quer yourself. And you can do it, 
too. I conquered myself when I 
was about your age.” 

“Well, Reverend,” replied the 
husband, “I can tell you one thing 
—I’m a harder man to lick than 
you are!”—Dan BENNETT. oO 


” 


The Army psychiatrist wanted to 
be sure that the newly enlisting 
rookie was perfectly normal. Sus- 
piciously he said: “What do you 


do for your social life?” 

“Oh,” the man blushed, “I just 
sit around mostly.” 

“Hmmm — never go out with 
girls?” 

“Nope.” 

“Don’t you even want to?” 

The man was uneasy. “Well, yes, 
sort of.” 


“Then, why don’t you?” 


“My wife won’t let me, sir.”— 
Conveyor, hm, Zinc Corp’n (Aus- 
tralia). Pp 





- 


A girl dismissed her boy friend, 
saying she couldn’t think of mar- 
rying him until he had saved a 
few thousand dollars. She saw him 
a few mo’s later and asked him 
how much he had saved. 

“$35,” he said. 


“Well,” she said with a_ blush, 


“that’s enough.” — Indiana Tele- 
phone News, hm, Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. q 





On the Nose 


Tourists Tweak Truman Nose on 
his Statue in the Capitol—News- 
paper headline. 


Tourists, passing, can’t resist 
A little tweak, a little twist. 
Sightseers are inclined to straggle 
And lag a bit, for one last waggle. 
But varied treatments gets the nose 
From kindly friends and bitter foes: 
Affectionate and tender pats 
From True Deal-loving Democrats, 
But from the GOP such whacks 
As may in time cause chips and 
cracks. 
And meanwhile Harry, carved in 
stone, 


Must take the tweaks without a 
moan, 


Must suffer on in marble silence, 
Absorbing all these acts of vi’lence. 


Sad fate, to stand there cold and 
dumb 


With nose that only others thumb. 


A farmer with one cow was sold 
a milking machine after the sales- 
men promised it would lighten his 
chores considerably. 

He hooked Bossy to the ma- 
chine, went about his chores and 
ate supper, completely forgetting 
Bossy. 

He realized his mistake at 9 pm, 
jumped out of bed and rushed to 
the barn. The pail was full and 
fifteen gals of milk were on the 
floor. Bossy was a tired cow, 
standing spraddle legged with 
sweat pouring off her whiskers. 

“How do you feel?” gasped the 
farmer. 

Ans’d the cow: “Pooed but 
proud!”—Illinois Education. r 

After the race the owner was 
giving the jockey a piece of his 
mind. “A fine jockey you are,” he 
said. “I distinctly told you to come 
away with a rush at the corner. 
Why didn’t you?” 

“Well,” retorted the jockey tart- 
ly, “it didn’t seem quite sporting 
to leave the horse behind.’—Ar- 
gosy, London. s 

A cop stopped a man from 
jumping off a _ bridge. “If you 
jump in,” he pleaded, “I’ll have to 
jump in after you, and while we’re 
waiting for the ambulance we'll 
both get pneumonia and die. Now 
be a good fellow and go home and 
hang yourself.” — United Mine 
Workers Jnl. t 


“ ” 


“Where’s Henry?” asked the 
neighbor boy. “I’m not sure,” 
repl’d Henry’s mother. “If the ice 
is as thick as he thinks it is, he’s 
skating. If it’s as thin as I think 
it is, he’s swimming.” — Capper’s 
Wkly. u 
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Quelle 


DUCHESS OF ARGYLL, announcing, 
at Southampton, theft of $30,000 
worth of jewelry, on eve of her 
departure for America: “It is 
things like this that spoil a va- 
cation.” 1-Q-t 


” 


HELIODORE Cyr, Ft Kent, Me, on 
birth of 25th child in 26 yrs: “If I 
had thought I was going to have 
this many children, I never would 
have got married.” 2-Q-t 


“ ” 


Dr JULIAN PATHMAN, Northwest- 
ern Univ psychologist, on advant- 
ages of old age: “You can take a 
nap every afternoon without being 
called lazy.” 3-Q-t 





New devices will be 


sents “Recordmaster”, a 
disc player with what company 
calls “discussional control.” It 
means teacher can, with touch of 
a finger, stop and start records 
used for classroom training with- 
out losing a syllable of sound. 


3-speed 


Audio Devices, Inc of N Y has 
magnetic tape for recording in 
green and blue, as well as conven- 
tional clear plastic. Allows quicker 
selection and playback of specific 
sections of recordings. In teaching 
languages, for example, length of 


NOTE here items of special interest in this issue 
Use Comprehensive Index, 


Pile QUOTE for future reference. 


Mews of 


recording 
especially useful to teachers. Ku- 
Kane Corp’n, St Charles, Ill, pre- 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mr. Maxwell Droke, 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 
PhOO W. “ond St., 





colored tape spliced in after in- 
structor’s efforts will let students 
record their version of _ lesson, 
then play back for comparison. 
Pupil may “erase” his effort and 
start over without damaging in- 
structor’s section. 


Magnetic Recording Industries, 
also of N Y, has “Magneticon,” a 
3-speed portable phonograph 
which converts into recorder-play- 
back unit. To switch from one to 
the other, just put a magnetic 
needle into place of the phono- 
graph needle. (Wall St Jnl, 44 
Broad St, N Y C). 
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